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manistic assumption of the unity of man. But the uni-
formity of the European world was evident enough,
and in the simultaneous intellectual movements of the
time the common anxiety can be felt with which all
European poets regarded the challenges of the century.
The romantic or the naturalistic sensibilities and the
phases of enthusiasm or disillusionment for which the
English, French, and German writers developed their
specific national idiom sprang clearly from impulses
which were not confined to the limits of the national
life.

If it seems paradoxical to stress the unity of the Euro-
pean experience at a time when nationalistic aspirations
asserted themselves with aggressive self-confidence, it
will be no less surprising to realize that one of the car-
dinal themes of this century, in which the powers of the
middle class were being steadily consolidated, was the
attack persistently leveled by the poets and critics
upon the very tenets of bourgeois life. The evidence
of the crisis in values, which is only now about to
reach its climax, was everywhere apparent, even though
in England and France the structure of the social or-
der, fundamentally strong and flexible, was perhaps
less dangerously shaken by the threats of revolutionary
criticism than it was elsewhere. In Germany the bal-
ance of political life was more precariously main-
tained, and it was only natural that there the middle
class, which had established itself with such militant
efficiency, should have offered a ready target for ever